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afternoon at four o'clock, to which we are requested to come prompt- 
ly, we adjourn now to meet again at eight o'clock for an evening 
session, and continue the programme so that we can finish tomor- 
row, if possible, at about one o'clock p. m. 

The motion, on being seconded by Prof, van Daell, was 
carried, and the convention stood adjourned till eight o'clock, 

P. M. 

"During the recess which followed the afternoon adjournment the 
members of the Convention, as a body, were most hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. E. W. Cole (Treasurer of Vanderbilt University) and 
Mrs. Cole, at a reception and musicale given at their residence in 
Church street. On this occasion the delegates were afforded a 
delightful opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with many 
of the leading citizens of Nashville, as well as of enjoying the most 
cultivated of the city's professional and amateur musical talent." — 
Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. vii, p. 67. 



The Fourth Session of the Association was called to order at 
eight o'clock p. m. by the Acting President, Prof. Fortier. 
Prof. C. W. Kent (Univ. of Tennessee) read a paper on 

5. The Translation of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 

which had been presented by Prof. James M. Garnett of 
the University of Virginia. In opening the discussion on this 
paper the reader of it said : — 

In reference to the exercise of translating poetry from any language 
into modern English we meet, it seems to me, with several difficul- 
ties, and one of these is to distinguish between the various class-room 
methods and the translation for the general public. My own experi- 
ence in translating English in the class has been largely with Chau- 
cer. There we are brought face to face with this question : Shall 
we leave the class to understand from Chaucer's language what is 
meant by his passages, and make no attempt whatever to put them 
into modern English ? Shall we leave the class to gather from the 
language itself its full meaning, or shall we attempt to translate the 
Chaucerian English into modern English form ? If so, are we to re- 
produce this older English form in idiomatic prose English with no 
reference whatever to metre, or are we to reproduce it in Chaucerian 
rhythm or in English verse with modern English rhythm ? 

It seems to me that in class-room work the proper translation is 
the idiomatic prose English. I have no patience with the class-room 
English which we allow in ordinary class work. I fancy that it has 
a demoralizing effect upon the student's English, and we can avoid 
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this by requiring him to put whatever he translates into good idio- 
matic English. If we are translating for a larger public and we know 
that public, it seems to me that the translation must be adapted to 
them and in a measure adjusted to their aesthetic tastes and instincts. 
Then the attempt should be made to catch the spirit and the mean- 
ing, and present that rather than' the words. In Prof. Garnett's 
translations, and he has produced some of the best that we have of 
the Old English poems, he seems to sin against his own caution of 
intelligibility. His verses are sometimes exceedingly confused, and 
without referring to the texts it is often difficult to understand what 
his translations mean. The best translation is said to be that which, 
if the original were destroyed, would itself give you the entire and 
complete sense. I question whether a word-for-word or a line-for- 
line translation — which certainly would not give the spirit — would 
give the sense at all. Prof. Garnett's translations follow too close- 
ly, too literally the wording of the original, and the result is that he 
gives us neither an idiomatic prose translation nor an entirely accu- 
rate free translation of the verse. I confess that the question is one 
that is entirely too deep for me, and in which I have had little prac- 
tice, but it seems to me that the method for ordinary class-room 
work is idiomatic prose, and the best method for books that are not 
intended for text-books will depend upon the capacity of the author 
himself. If he has the poetic spirit and can reproduce the spirit of 
the original, let him do it. The poet is not to be hampered by any 
set rules of accents. If he has not that power, had he not better give 
us a good prose translation and one that does not aim to be line-for- 
line? 

Mr. Rennert said : — 

As to the translation of Anglo-Saxon verse I can say nothing. As 
to the translation generally of verse from the Romance languages, it 
seems to me that everything depends upon the language into which 
you are turning your poetry. There are forms of verse which are 
more adapted to one language than to another. The attempt to 
translate Dante into English ternary rhymes has, I think, failed. 
The last translation by Dean Plumtree, seems to me a failure, and 
I think, as Mr. Garnett has said, that one of the best vehicles in the 
hands of the poet is blank verse. To my mind the best translation 
of Dante that we have, is that by Longfellow. As I said before 
it depends upon the language. For instance, the attempt to trans- 
late the Spanish Asonantes into English by so good a poet as Denis 
Florence McCarthy has not been successful, because I do not 
think we can translate such a work into English and preserve the 
sense. • I think it can be more readily done in German, and a number 
of translations have been very successful. The French, as well, who 
made the attempt, have failed, it seems to me. This is a matter on 
which there will always be a difference of opinion, each selecting in 
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translation that form which he believes to be the best, as we see 
evidenced in the various forms adopted by the German translators. 

Prof. Webb (Bell Buckle, Tenn.) said :— 

I am engaged in teaching boys in a secondary school and I think 
that many of the teachers, especially of the ancient languages, have 
brought reproach upon the whole subject by the time that has been 
given to getting girls and boys to translate into English that is not 
English. All that has been accomplished is, that the teacher has 
discovered whether the pupils have construed the language and 
whether the thought held by them is that of the author. The teacher 
can get that with much economy of time and leave the pupil in a much 
better frame of mind by asking a few leading questions as to the key- 
note of the whole sentence. I would seek rather to know whether the 
pupil has the spirit of the original than attempt to make unidiomatic 
English and allow a poetic thought to be put into very lame prose. 
Therefore, I would insist upon idiomatic English from the beginning 
and throughout, developing an aesthetic appreciation of the author 
by questions based upon the original and not on the translation. 

Prof. Baskervill said : — 

It is a question whether the translations of Old English made by 
Prof. Garnett are at all advisable. I have compared extracts from 
" Beowulf" with the plain prose translation of Arnold, which is not 
at all good at times, and it seems to me that the latter is superior in 
catching both the thought and the spirit of the original. This is good 
in thought but not in spirit. It catches the idea, but it does not make 
you live into a conception of Old English life. I do pot see that there 
is any necessity in the world for the public at large to know about 
Old English through translations ; unless it can be read in the original 
this literature is worth little. It seems to me that it is time thrown 
away to undertake to read about Anglo-Saxon verse in a translation. 
It is worth something to the student of history to work into the life 
and the development of thought, especially into the civilization of 
the English people in that way. But for the ordinary student to at- 
tempt to read this literature through mere translations when there 
are so much finer literary productions in the world, seems to me time 
thrown away. 

I have never had any patience with the practice of putting the 
translation on one page and the original on another. I think that is 
the defect of the exquisite piece of work done by Prof. A. S. Cook of 
Yale University. It has spoiled it for me for class-room work. I do 
not believe in the translation accompanying the text. I do believe 
in the student having the moral courage to let such things alone and 
to work himself into the spirit of such work as that. Such literature 
as the Old English, with the linguistic study left out, it seems to me 
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is worthless if you do not make a man take the pains and real hard 
labor to get himself into an appreciation of it in the original. 

Dr. Matzke said : — 

I wish to emphasize a remark which Dr. Kent made with refer- 
ence to class-room translation. In that kind of work, we cannot 
overrate the necessity of strictly idiomatic translation of the text in 
hand. At the present time the modern languages are taking more 
and more the places of Latin and GreeR in the college curriculum, 
and if they are to be in any way an adequate substitute, strictly idio- 
matic translation must be insisted upon. In many cases this will be 
extremely difficult, but it should never be forgotten that a much 
greater degree of accuracy is attainable in the case of the modern 
languages than is possible with the ancient languages. 

Prof. Kent said: — 

I wish I were as heartily in sympathy with Prof. Garnett's trans- 
lations as I am with Prof. Garnett. We have discussed these 
points and I am so impressed with his thorough appreciation of Old 
English literature and his recognition of its merits that I am loath to 
disagree with him when he undertakes to produce. them in Modern 
English. I believe one of his most serious faults is that he expects 
us to interpret from the translation the coloring and the spirit which 
he has interpreted from the original. If it is translated for the public, 
then it must be reproduced in English that is intelligible without the 
original. I think Dr. Baskervill's point was well-taken in this 
respect : it is true that the translations of Old English poetry have 
almost no value apart from the originals. There are almost no 
libraries that contain translations of Anglo-Saxon literature that do 
not contain the originals. This shows that few are using the transla- 
tions who are not using the originals, and that we are not translating 
for the general public at all, but for men who are studying the texts ; 
and if this is the case why do we need the translations ? If we are 
going to keep before us the original, why do we need a poetical 
translation of the Old English literature? 

[As I was not present at the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association in Nashville, when my paper on "The Translation of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry " was kindly read by Professor Kent, I may be 
permitted a brief reply to the remarks of Professors Kent and 
Baskervill. 

It gives me pleasure to concur with Professor Kent that "in class- 
room work the proper translation is the idiomatic prose English." 
That is, I presume, the aim of teachers of both ancient and modern 
languages. I should not take Chaucer as an illustration, for in 
Chaucer only a few words here and there need interpretation, but 
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in Anglo-Saxon a complete version of the text is necessary. How- 
ever, this does not apply to such translations as mine, made for the 
private use of students and for the general public. Exception is 
taken to the method of a line-for-line translation. Professor Kent 
thinks that I sin against my own "caution [? canon] of intelligibility." 
This is a question of degree, and if any sentences are unintelligible, 
they should be corrected ; but if we are to rule out line-for-line trans- 
lations, we must condemn Grein's " Dichtungen der Angelsachsen," 
which first suggested to me this method. I do not mean to compare 
my translations with those of Grein, if for no other reason, because 
German has great advantages over English in making a line-for-line 
translation of Anglo-Saxon poetry with alliteration, but on the princi- 
ples advocated by these gentlemen both would be discarded. I may 
concur too with Prof. Baskervill in his repugnance to " the practice 
of putting the translation on one page and the original on another." 
It was just because most of the existing translations, — apart from the 
question of their cost and accessibility, — adopted this method, that I 
determined to adopt a different one. But Prof. Baskervill goes so 
far as to say that " it is time thrown away to undertake to read about 
Anglo-Saxon verse in a translation." He would shut up a knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry to those alone who can read the originals. 
This seems to me a narrow view, and I must protest against it most 
strenuously. I would make known the treasures of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry to the whole English-speaking world, and not require as a 
preliminary a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language. Now, as to 
whether this object can be best effected by a simple prose transla- 
tion, or by a line-for-line translation with some attempt to preserve 
the rhythmical accent, there may reasonably be a difference of 
opinion. My own opinion is shown by my practice, and it has been 
approved by some distinguished scholars. Prof. March, of Lafay- 
ette College, has been kind enough to say of my translation of 
'Beowulf: "A great part of it is happy, — gives the thought and 
rhythm both " ; Prof. Browne of Johns Hopkins University, has said 
that it " reflects, as no other does, the form and color, as well as the 
statements, of the original " ; and Prof. Child of Harvard University, 
has gone further and said : 

" I think your idea as to the kind of translation desirable is entire- 
ly right, and you have carried it out with no wrenching of the modern 
dialect to suit the old. From your book no one can fail to get a large 
part of the impression which the original should give ; and I think 
that many, with it in hand, will be encouraged to try to make out the 
old scdp's song, who would never have attempted this without your 
aid." 

I cannot regard these expressions of opinion as mere friendly compli- 
ments, and where a question is a matter of opinion, it may suffice to 
set opinion opposite opinion. 

As showing that translations of Anglo-Saxon poetry have value 
apart from the originals, — and so in opposition to the opinion of both 
Profs. Baskervill and Kent, — I may state that soon after the publi- 
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cation of the second edition of my translation of ' Beowulf (1885), I 
received a letter from a lady in Grand Rapids, Michigan, who was 
personally unknown to me, saying : 

"In a class which we have formed for reading the old English 
classics we have just finished your translation of ' Beowulf.' I do not 
know whether wonder or admiration holds the uppermost place in 
our minds. It has certainly been a revelation to us ; it is nothing like 
the crude, savage poem we expected to find. We have rejoiced at 
the possibility of reading this noble old poem in so convenient a 
form, for except in the translation it is beyond the reach of most of 
us ; there is only one in our class that has read it in the Anglo-Saxon. 
I only wish we could obtain as spirited a translation of Caedmon." 

This clearly shows that some students of English literature are 
using translations of Anglo-Saxon poetry apart from the originals 
and are deriving benefit from them. As confirmatory of this opinion, 
I may state further that this second edition has been long out of 
print, and it has since been necessary for me twice to reprint from 
the plates, while awaiting leisure for revision with a view to a third 
edition, which leisure has never come. This shows that there is some 
demand for it, whether from students of Anglo-Saxon poetry or 
others, I do not know, but it matters not ; if from students, it shows 
that they find it an aid in penetrating the meaning of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, and I regard this use of translations as entirely unobjection- 
able ; if from others, it shows that they take an interest in the reading 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry apart from the original, and that the transla- 
tion serves to popularize the subject, which was one object of making 
it. Either way, the opinions of Profs. Baskervill and Kent seem 
to me to be refuted by the stern logic of facts, to say nothing of the 
counter-opinions quoted. It stands to reason that the translation 
must be intelligible apart from the original, and if there is too much 
inversion for that, it should be revised ; but if we are to exclude in- 
version, we must rule out a large part of English poetry, especially 
of the poetry of Milton. The inversions in my translations, follow- 
ing the originals, seem to me intelligible enough to any one after a 
little practice.' 

The perception of the rhythm is more difficult, but that is due to 
my inability to attain the ideal, within the self-imposed limits of 
literalness of translation, not to any defect of method. A better poet 
would have done better. I only hope that others may be induced to 
take the subject up, and that we may soon have a body of translations 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry that will rival those of Grein. 

James M. Garnett.] 

Prof. Kent then read a paper on 

6. The Name Cadmon, 

which had been prepared by Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale 



